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an interest in channeling a stream of new conscious- 
though Western culture. The idea emerged of a new 
iety that would be based on a new model. It was not 
sed on Marxism, which describes an antagonism of 
sses, but rather on a drive for personal enlightenment, 
‘ich of course communism incorporate in some ways, as 
ind of pseudo-religious possibility... So this idea of the 
ibility of transcendence through image as an actual 


ichine-made evocation created a counterpoint, or a bina- 


ion between image and mind. Some though of this as 
ling process or meditation, or others, like us as a 
ucturing of one’s consciousness. 


war [WW2] had wiped out these interests [in Western 
ean cultural thought]. Suddenly in the U.S. they 
eared in the period of the 1960’s. The synchronous 
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..What was referred to as the “synthesized” image is 
alled “abstract”. It doesn’t have its own genre of 
tion. It never developed what we envisioned as 
omous ‘poetic form. MTV has achieved some- 

| ‘y crude form, as a mercantile inter- 
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material, voltages and frequencies, was aun 
under this new synthetic possibility. 


None of us would introduce new compositional prin 
Music was very strong in composing, and the syn 
film was strong in composing with narrative unit 
our case we never pretended composition. All our 

are linear, in the form of demos, bringing certain a 

or phenomenology’s out... This was our fate, to I 
those processes and take them from the technologica 
ronment to the aesthetic arena, to make a tran 
between these two points. 


American art is still very alien to me.. fhe: 
like the practicality. I like the way they bring ne 
out and new structures out, and those social 
should be supported. I still don’t un 
Americans support forms of innovation an 
tion. I have no clue, because they never use ; 
For example, it never appears in television... 
a small enclave somewhere, yet it’s und 
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we didn’t grow up with it, f 
we didn’t like it... We never} 
had to associate or dissoci-}- 
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tion with TV. TV became the centerpiece of the avant- 
garde. It still is. It’s the monster breathing down every- 
one’s neck... 


CH: I want to get back to this idea of feedback. It was a 
machine artifact that also had resonance in social ideals. 
And there is this notion in your work that the work 
should be in a dialogue—between the maker, the tools 
and the audience. You have soundtracks telling the view- 
er what you're doing... You founded the Kitchen so that 
there could be such a place where this could happen. 


WV: There are 2 components to the idea of feedback. First 
what’s surprising about feedback is that it cycles without 
your presence. Feedback is an autonomous system, almost 
like an organism. 


Second, regarding our bringing things out in a didactic 
fashion. Probably this comes in part from scientific projects 
that were aetheticized...We all engaged in explanations. 
We wanted to know how to make it make sense, to devel- 
op a vocabulary, we wanted to formulate it. There were 
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clichés about information...Both of our upbringings are 
socialist and concerned with knowledge. We were interest- 
ed in the transmission of knowledge from on place to 
another; that was the mission of the time. The mission was 
not to compete with paintings, it was to get this knowl- 
edge and bring it to people ... perhaps that’s utopian, cre- 
ating a Don Quixote syndrome... 


CH: One of the features that distinguishes even your nar- 
rative work of the 1980’s (The Commission, 1983, Art of 
Memory, 1986) is that the tools you use to interfere with 
the image are visible, also in Steina’s landscape work of 
the 1980’s (Lilith, 1987). It’s not an easy discussion—how 
you use these tools. You can’t expect a general audience 
to understand how those instruments affect the image 
without orientation. But as soon as an audience does 
start paying attention to what’s in the tapes it’s clear that 
you're not hiding anything. And maybe you do have this 
in common with the people who went out in the streets 
with portapaks to work with others to develop their own 
voices, to represent themselves on TV. This sensibility 
seems to have been lost with the generation of artists, in 


the 1980’s and since, who gambled on TV, because TV 
will not reveal itself to you, and certainly it will not 
reveal its commercial structure. 


WV: ...In order to present illusionist work (like narrative) 
there has to be the means to present it which are real, 
mechanical. This is also true of showing an image which is 
abstract in form. Its image is not there to deceive you but 
to reveal the means of making it. It’s honesty, I’d like to 
think. The system is a participatory process in which tools 
give you abstract material, and you’re there maybe to form 
it, but the tool and you have the same significance. We 
always called what we were doing as dialogues (with the 
tools). Sometimes we said that the tools were our teach- 
ers... 
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still from Violin Power, Steina Vasulka 


We realized that tools, and later the computer, incorporat- 
ed art; they were the art stars...We were completely infatu- 
ated with how the tools actually emulated artist-thinking, 
especially within the modernist tradition, 
minimalism...This may be an exaggeration, but we saw the 
tools produce structures that we didn’t invent...This edu- 
cation was perhaps the most powerful experience of this 
period. We got this strange education and we felt the 
knowledge had to be disseminated. So we became didactic 
and we sent it all over. And at one time there was this 
great dialogue. Today it’s not about transmission of 
knowledge. It’s about something else. 


CH: Steina was talking about open forum common in the 
1960's in the U.S. — like you could walk into the WBAI 
radio station in NY and converse on the air... Was the 
Kitchen like this? 


WV: No. The Kitchen was a live audience test laboratory 
(LATL). Maybe also with practical purposes, like testing 
new microphones, etc..... It was taken over by the “scene.” 
We were not dogmatic about it, so the Kitchen became a 
presentation space for performance, music, theater, and 
video. Video was always there but not dominant. There 
were open screenings each week.. 


CH: You describe it as including an audience as part of 
the sender/receiver paradigm. 





WV: Running the daily operations were Dmitri Devyatkin 
and Shridhar Bapat. There was a religion about dissemi- 
nating information.. it was an activist period. Everyone 
was trying to disclose the utmost secrets of systems, sys- 
tems’ thinking and performance. 


CH: How did Howard Wise’s gallery function? 


WV: It was an inspiration... In the late ‘60’s he exhibited 
technology and art. His track record was amazing. 


But he’d closed down his gallery before the Kitchen 
opened and had re-incorporated as Electronic Arts 
Intermix, which became the sponsor when we went to the 
state council (NY State Council on the Arts) for money. 
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The Kitchen was an interesting phenomenon; it was symp- 
tomatic of this period. We fixed up the space... and then it 
stood empty for two weeks and we got paranoid. Doesn’t 
anyone want to use the space? Then it started filling up... 
Musicians wanted every Monday, then Tuesdays too... We 
felt so lucky—little did we know that musicians had no 
other place to work out of except for the Kitchen. 


NY always makes what it needs. The Kitchen became self- 
programmed. They’d came and we'd say, yes, here is a 
time for you. And any- rr : 

body actually could per- 
form there. It had a vasth; 
repertoire. 
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